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FORT PHILIP KEARNY 


On July 15, 1866, Fort Philir Kearny 
was established on a prominent position 
near the forks of the Pineys, as a head- 
quarters post of the Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict, on the old Bozeman Road. The site 
was selected by Colonel Henry B. Carring- 
ton because of its strategic military ad- 
vantage near the pass over Lodge Trail 
Ridge. This ridge is the watershed be- 
tween the headwaters of the Powder River 
and Tongue River basins. 


On December 21, 1866, the Fetterman 
disaster occurred just beyond the pass at 
Lodge Trail Ridge. Here eighty-one brave 
men and officers were ambushed by the 
Sioux and Cheyenne Indians. There were 
no survivors. 


On December 21-25, 1866, John (Por- 
tugee) Phillips made his memorable ride 
from this fort to Fort Laramie to bring 
news of the Fetterman disaster. 


On August 2, 1867, the Wagon Box 
Fight was fought near the Pinery, at the 
foot of the Big Horn Mountains. Thirty- 
two men successfully repulsed a hoard of 
Red Cloud’s warriors from behind four- 
teen ordinary wagon boxes. 3 


On August 20, 1868, Fort Philip Kearny 
was abandoned by the troops, and it was 
immediately destroyed by fire. 
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On October 17-18,1888, one hundred and 
eleven bodies were disinterred at the old 
military cemetery at the foot of Pilot Hill, 
and removed to the Custer Battlefield Na- 
tional .Cemetery in Montana. 


In the vicinity of the old fort one can 
still find evidences of the block house on 
the summit of Sullivant Hill, the lookout 
point at the top of Pilot Hill, and the site 
of the old military cemetery nestled at the 
foot of this proud sentinel. Appropriate 
monuments have been placed on_Massacre 
Hill and the site of the Wagon Box Fight 
to commemorate the heroic deeds of the 
brave soldiers who fought and died on this 
old frontier. 


A rustic stone fence has recently been 
built around the Massacre Hill monument. 
It also encloses the large sand-stone rocks 
behind which Colonel Fetterman’s brave 
detachment made its last stand. 


Adjacent to old Fort Philip Kearny is 
the townsite of Kearny, a very pleasant 
little country town on Highway No. 87. 
Dude-ranch accommodations are available 
and a shady park on the banks of Big 
Piney Creek, awaits at all times, those who 
wish to camp and fish. 

At the restored site of Fort Philip 
Kearny you will find the custodian ready 
to welcome you, and to give you authentic 
information concerning this old post. 


The Tragedy otf Fort 
Philip Kearny 


By CHARLES D. SCHREIBEIS 


It was early in the morning of a 
late fall day in 1866, the weather had 
already begun to get cold but not cold 
enough to chill the spirits and deter- 
mination of a caravan of Sioux In- 
dians moving slowly along an old tra- 
vois trail toward the mouth of scenic 
Tongue River canyon. It was a war 
party made up of squaws, braves and 
chiefs. Some were mounted and some 
were on foot but all 
had a definite ob- 
jective. They were 
on their way to the 
Cheyenne camp 
which was located 
at Big Springs at 
the head of Tongue 
River canyon. : 

It had been about 
five months since 
the Carrington Ex- 
pedition had invad- 
ed the Powder River 
‘region, established 
military posts with- 
in the limits of their 
choicest hunting 
grounds, and seemed to occupy the 
country for several miles along the 
Pineys. This expedition came with- 
out their authority and had remained 
against their wishes, but now the 
Sioux were on their way to the Chey- 

» enne camp to see what could be done 
about it. 

The Sioux had succeeded in run- 
ning off about seven hundred head of 
cattle, many horses and mules, and 
had killed several soldiers, but in 


iA 


ON THIS FIELD ONTHE 21S¢ DAY OF 
DECEMAER. 1866. 
THREE COMMISSIONED OFFICERS AND 
* SEVENTY SIX PRIVATES \ 
OF THE STH U.S. INFARTRYANDOFTHE | 


2noU.s. eh AND FOUR CIVILIANS, 


spite of all these achievements on 
the part of the Indians, Fort Philip 
Kearny had grown more and more 
impregnable from day to day. 

Two Moons and a small party of 
friendly Cheyenne Indians had gained 
admission within the stockade in or- 
der to ascertain its strength and plot 
its destruction, but General Carring- 
ton surmised their purpose and used 
every means to con- 
vince them of the 
strength of the post. 
They were shown 
the powder maga- 
Zine, blockhouses, 
sentry platforms 
and mountain how- 
itzers. 2 Here too, 
they met the fa- 
mous story teller, 
scout and interpre- 
ter, Jim Bridger 
who also surmised 
their purpose and, 
no doubt, helped to 
convince them that 
the fort was im- 
pregnable. 

Since it seemed impossible to take 
the fort by storm, at least without a 
great deal of loss, some plan must 
be made to decoy the soldiers out- 
side the fort, but either plan would 
necessitate greater forces than the 


1George Bird Grinnell, The Fighting Chey- 
ennes (New York; Scribner’s, 1915), p. 227. 
2Francis C. Carrington, My Army Life (Phil- 
adelphia; Lippincott, 1910), pp. 161-162, as 
quoted from a letter from a “competent au- 
thor” (perhaps Brady). 
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local Sioux tribes possessed at that 
time. For the Sioux to be able to ally 
other tribes for this purpose would 


necessitate a great deal of diplomacy 
but they were determined to try it. 


Before Colonel Carrington had 
hardly started to build a fort at the 
forks of the Pineys he was able to 
arrange a treaty of peace with a few 
of the local Cheyenne chiefs, 3 and 
as far as he knew this treaty had 
not been violated by its signers. 4 To 
most of the soldiers at the fort, how- 
ever, an Indian was an enemy, and 
little or no effort was made by them 
to determine whether he was a Chey- 
enne or a Sioux. 


On one occasion the soldiers had 
attempted to mob a group of friendly 
Cheyennes who had been given of- 
ficial permission to camp on the little 
island just across the Little Piney 
from the saw mills at Fort Philip 
Kearny, s and more recently some 
soldiers had fired upon a party of 
friendly Cheyennes who had ventured 
too near to the post. Consequently 
the Confidence which the Cheyennes 
had shared with the officers at the 
post was shaken. They began to have 
long long thoughts, and concluded 
that such acts were certainly in vio- 
lation of the terms of their treaty at 
Fort Philip Kearny. « 


Such a strained situation would 
naturally make the Cheyennes more 
succeptable to the mission of the 
Sioux at that time, and the Sioux, 
knowing this, naturally made the best 
of it. 


3 Colonel Henry B. Carrington, Absaraka (3d 
ed.; Philadelphia: Lippineott, 1878), p. 118. 
a Loe. cit. 

s Ibid., p. 162. 

s Grinnell, op. cit., p. 226. 
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THE ALLIANCE 


That evening the Sioux war party 
camped at Big Springs at the head 
of Tongue River Canyon, and shortly 
after dark the old Sioux crier went 


' about the camp calling all the war- 


riors to assemble for a council. The 
Sioux then formed a large circle, with 
chiefs and soldier chiefs, and Chey- 
ennes in the center. 7 During the 
council there was a great deal of talk- 
ing but since it was all done in the 
Sioux language the only Cheyenne 
Indian who understood was Rolling 
Bull. After the Sioux had finished 
talking they asked the Cheyennes to 
join them in an alliance against Fort 
Philip Kearny. 

During the council four braves had 
been selected to go as messengers to 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe camps 
which were then located close to- 
gether some where out on the plains, 
and to report the proceedings of the 
council. 


Scouts from Fort Philip Kearny 
had previously seen the Indian tribes 
congregating on the Tongue River, 
had estimated their strength, antici- 
pated their purpose, and had reported 
the matter to Colonel Carrington, and 
if his conservative policy had been 
fully sustained by his officers 
throughout the campaign it would 
have prevented the disaster which the 
Indians were now plotting against 
Fort Philip Kearny. 

The four couriers chosen for this 
diplomatic service soon had their 
horses saddled and were ready to re- 
ceive their instructions from the 
Sioux chiefs and be off on this very 
important mission. The next day 


7Ibid., p. 227. 
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they were back again at Big Springs 
by sun down with the news that the 
Cheyennes must have time to get 
ready for such a campaign. 

It didn’t take either tribe long, 
however, to get ready. In fact, they 
must have traveled a good portion of 
the night for the following morning 
both the Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
charged the Sioux camp. After this 
demonstration of friendship toward 
the Sioux at Big Springs, the Chey- 
enne chiefs gathered their young 
graves together and endeavored to 
inspire them with a great deal of pep 
talk. 

The chiefs then announced the war 
plan of the Sioux, and urged the 
young warriors not to weaken, but do 
all that they could to help the Sioux 
defeat the soldiers at Fort Philip 
Kearny. The Cheyennes then formed 
in single file and proudly rode all 
around the Sioux camp, after which 
they dismounted and camped for the 
night at a point below this camp. 

The next day the enthusiastic war 
party started on its mission toward 
Prairie Dog creek. It followed up the 
right hand fork (then known as Peno 
creek) until they came to a flat place 
in the vicinity of the Banner Ranch, 
at the north end of what is now 
known as Massacre Hill. 

The Sioux had raised a mighty 
army and had chosen the most strate- 
gic spot on which to train it. In fact 
it was the very spot on which they 
expected to soon strike a crushing 
blow to the little garrison at Fort 
Philip Kearny. It was on this very 
spot that the Indians had successfully 
decoyed soldiers from the fort on 
previous occasions, and here again 
they expected to decoy another party 
out from the fort, but this time to 
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cut off any possible retreat back to 
the fort. 


In spite of the fact that there were 
Cheyene, Arapahoe, and a few Crow 
braves s in what was, perhaps, the 
most perfectly organized Indian army 
ever known in the West, the details 
of the campaign, and the command 
of the allied army was definitely left 
to the Sioux. It is commonly con- 
ceded that Chief Red Cloud led the 
Sioux in this campaign but there still 
remains some doube about the mat- 
ter. 9 


While the Sioux braves were 
falling in line on a wide front the 
braves of the other tribes stood aside, 
perhaps as a matter of courtesy or, 
perhaps, waiting to select the most 
desirable location from which to fight 
the enemy should this privilege be 
granted to them. 


It was, not only, the policy of the 
Sioux leaders on this occasion, to get 
their allied army familiar with the 
battlefield, and the plant of the forth- 
coming battle, but they used a very 
unique method to impress upon the 
braves that they should not attack too 
small a force. 


A masked Indian dressed as a 
squaw, rode out from among the 
Sioux and went over a hill. While 
he was gone the Cheyennes were told 
by the Sioux that this He e man eh’ 
was looking for the enemy. In a 
little while he rode back to the spot 
where the chiefs were standing and 
reported to them that he had ten 
men, five in each hand; and asked 
whether they wanted them. The 
chiefs answered in a very dramatic 


ea “What Yellow-Face Knows About the Phil. 
Kearny Massacre,” Montana Contributions, 
VIII (1917), 23. 

es Grinnell, op. cit., p. 225. 
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manner that ten men were not enough 
to go around. 


This dramatic enemy hunting epi- 
sode was repeated several times, each 
time the He e man eh’ reported see- 
ing more soldiers than the last, and 
each time receiving the same answer 
from the chiefs until he reported one 
hundred or more soldiers. Then there 
were loud cheers—this was, perhaps, 
about the number of soldiers the In- 
dians hoped to be able to decoy away 
from Fort Philip Kearny. After this 
dramatic rehearsal the Indians re- 
turned to the Tongue River and camp- 
ed at the mouth of the creek they ex- 
pected to follow up. 10 

This camp was possibly located 
some where near the mouth of Goose 
Creek which empties into the Tongue 
River at a point near the present site 
of Acme, Wyoming. For the Indians 
to follow up Goose Creek valley would 
be the shortest and best route pos- 
sible to reach the battlefield until 
they arrived at a point several miles 
south of the present site of Sheridan, 
Wyoming. From here they could 
cross a low divide into the Prairie 
Dog Creek basin and follow up this 
stream to what is now known as 
Massacre Hill. 

After the Indians had returned to 
the Tongue River to complete the de- 
tails of the campaign, ten young war- 
riors were carefully chosen to act as 
decoys to induce the soldiers at Fort 
Philip Kearny to follow them out into 
the open and into a trap set by the 
allied army of Indians. 

The decoys were instructed to start 
out on the night of December 20, 
1866, and to be ready by the next 
morning to perform their part in lur- 


10 Ibid., p. 228. 
11 Ibid., p. 229. 
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ing the soldiers away from the post. 

Upon this selection of decoys de- 
pended, in a large measure, the suc- 
cess of the campaign. They would 
be expected to play the most import- 
ant part, and naturally they were 
picked with the greatest of care. A 
matter of diplomacy also entered into 
the selection of the decoys because 
each major tribe was represented. 
There were two decoys from each ot 
the three tribes of Sioux present, two 
Arapahoes, and two Cheyennes. The 
Cheyennes selerted were Little Wolf 
and Wolf Left Hand. 

Little Wolf and Big Nose were 
brothers and both were excellent waz- 
riors, but at that time there was some 
misunderstanding between them. So 
anxious was Little Wolf to regain the 
friendship of his brother that he of- 
fered to Big Nose his horse and the 
honor of representing him as a decoy 
if these would help to reconcile him. 

At first Big Nose refused to he 
reconciled but Bull Hamp, being an- 
xious to reconcile the two brothers, 
offered Big Nose his moccasins and 
clothing to help him overcome his 
bad feeling toward his brother Little 
Wolf. 

Just at daybreak the rest of the 
braves moved out of their camp and 
on their way to the head of Prairie 
Dog creek. During the march the 
Cheyennes kept secluded and did not 
Mingle with the Sioux. Evidently 
they wished to play a definite and im- 
portant part in the campaign. The 
Sioux, being diplomatic, evidently 
Sensed the situation and when they 
reached the forks of Prairie Dog 
creek they stopped. They were now 
near the spot where they expected the 
ten advance warriors to decoy the 
soldiers from Fort Philip Keanry, and 
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it was here that the rest of the war- 
riors expected to cut off all chances 
of a retreat back to the post. 

Here the Sioux allowed the Chey- 
ennes a choice as to which side of 
the ridge they wished to ambush 
themselves for the fight. One of the 
Cheyenne chiefs announced that they 
had selected the west side. The 
Sioux, in turn, ordered both the Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe to defend this 
side, while the Sioux organized them- 
selves to defend the East side of the 
ridge. 2 

The Sioux footmen and women 
stopped near the north end of the 
ridge while the horsemen selected a 
secluded point higher up. All of the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes were 
mounted and, they evidently hid 
themselves in the brushy ravine which 
heads high up on the west slope of 
the ridge. 

This stratagem was not new among 
the plains Indians but it often failed 
because those in ambush became over 
anxious or impatient and show them- 
selves to the enemy too soon. This 
time, however, the Indians were de- 
termined to be very still, to wait until 
the soldiers had been lured to the end 


of the Bozeman Road as it ran along ~ 


the crest of the ridge, and charge 
only after the proper signal had been 
given. A long period of silence fol- 
lowed and then shots were heard in 
the distance. 


DECOYS AT FORT PHILIP 
KEARNY 
At Fort Philip Kearny the scene 
changes. That morning (December 
21, 1886) was a pleasant one. The 
wood train had gone to the Pinery 
somewhat later than usual. Its course 


12 Grinnell, loc. cit. 
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followed high along the south slope 
of the Little Piney valley (known as 
Sullivant Hill) and continues west- 
ward toward the timbered canyons 
and slopes of the Big Horn moun- 
tains. 

The teamsters, choppers and es- 
corts were all armed, and on this oc- 
casion the total number of men with 
the train was, perhaps, about ninety 
men. 13 


Perhaps the ten Indians selected to 
decoy the soldiers out of the fort had 
anticipated the passing of this wood 
train and had waited until it had got- 
ten out of sight of the fort before 
making a sham attack. When the 
decoys appeared the train immediate- 
ly corralled for defense. The pickets 
on Pilot Hill, which is the highest 
point in the vicinity of the post, be- 
ban to give the signal of ‘many In- 
dians” and then continued to signal 
the details concerning the location 
and condition of the train. 

By this time (11 o’clock) all was 
excitement at Fort Philip Kearny. 
The children shouted “Indians,” 
bugles called, details of soldiers were 
quickly organized to go to the relief 
of the train, officers and ladies 
watched anxiously, and then there 
was the loud tramp of marching cav- 
alry. 

While Colonel Carrington was bus- 
ily giving instructions, Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fetterman who now 
Served as Captain at Fort Philip 
Kearny was feverishly walking back 
and forth before his quarters. He 
was, evidently, anxiously waiting to 
be placed in command of the detach- 
ment that was then forming for the 
relief of the wagon train. 


13 Colonel H. B. Carrington, op. cit., p. 200. 
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When it became evident that Ma- 
jor Powell had been selected for this 
mission, Colonel Fetterman protested 
on the grounds of seniority of rank 
and was given the desired permission 
to receive his instructions and lead 
the relief detachment toward the cor- 
ralled wagon train on Sullivant Hill. 

Lieutenant G. W. Grummond also 
asked permission to accompany the 
train. Mrs. Grummonu was then an 
expectant mother. Fellow officers 
and friends urged him for his fam- 
ily’s sake, to remain at the fort, but 
the strongest motive prevailed, and 
at his request led a part of Company 
C, 2d. United States Cavalry to the 
relief of the train. 

Captain F. H. Brown had not been 
officially sent with this relief exped- 
ition, but since he could not resist 
another opportunity to kill Indians. 
he slipped away, on ‘Calico’ the pet. 
pony at Fort Philip Kearny, unknown 
to the officers of the garrison. 

Citizens Wheatly and Fischer had 
purchased new Sharps rifles, and 
since they were both excellent shots, 
and anxious to test out their new 
guns on the Indians, they volunteered 
to go along. 

Colonel Carrington gave his final 
orders in front of Lieutenant Grum- 
mond’s house. These orders provided 
that the detachment should go to the 
relief of the wood train, but under 
no circumstances to cross Lodge 
Trail Ridge, 14 and Lieutenant Wands 


_ was instructed to repeat them. 1s 


After the detachment of cavalry, 
mounted infantry, and footmen rush- 
ed through the sawmill gate, Colonel 
Carrington seemed still to have some 
premonition of rashness on the part 


14 Ibid., p. 201. 
1s Loc. cit. 
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of his officers. As it followed up 
along the west stockade, Colonel Car- 
rington, stepped up on a sentry plat- 
form, looked over the stockade, halt- 
ed the impatient detachment, and re- 
peated in substance the orders pre- 
viously given, and Fetterman proced- 
ed on his journey. 1s Instead of going 
directly toward the corralled wood 
train Colonel Fetterman _ slipped 
around the east end of Sullivant Hill 
and was out of sight. 


The decoys had accomplished their 
chief purpose—to get the soldiers 
away from Fort Philip Kearny. 
When they saw Colonel Fetterman’s 
command come out of the stockade 
they slipped away from the corralled 
wood train and started toward the 
place where other Indians were 
waiting in ambush for the over zeal- 
ous pursuers. 


In the meantime the wood train 
broke corral and proceeded on their 
way toward the Pinery without hav- 
ing seen Colonel Fetterman’s com- 
mand or without knowing that relief 
had been sent. 

Colonel Fetterman had, evidently, 
slipped to the north side of Sullivant 
Hill to cut off the retreat of the de- 
coys. He charged after them but 
they kept out of his range and con- 
tinued toward Lodge Trail Ridge. 

Before Colonel Fetterman’s de- 
tachment left the fort, some of the 
Indians in hiding on the north side 
of Lodge Trail Ridge had, evidently, 
become impatient to view the prog- 
ress of things at the fort. Indian 
pickets were seen looking over the 
ridge, and a few Indians had ventured 
to the Big Piney crossing of the 
Bozeman Road. Two or three case 
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shots fired into the timber at this 
point dismounted one Indian and 
brought about thirty more scramb- 
ling out of the brush. 

In the excitement of getting the 
detachment out after the Indians, 
Colonel Fetterman had left without a 
surgeon, but as soon as Colonel Car- 
rigton realized this he sent Dr. Hines 
out with one of the orderlies to join 
the relief train and report for duty 
to Colonel Fetterman. 

Dr. Hines was not gone long when 
he returned with the news that the 
wood train had broken corral and had 
proceeded on to the Pinery, that Col- 
onel Fetterman’s command was on 
the ridge out of sight of the fort, and 
that there were so many Indians in 
sight that he was unable to join the 
relief party. 

The ridge mentioned by Dr. Hines 
must have been Lodge Trail Ridge, 
and no doubt Colonel Fetterman’s 
command was already doomed. <A 
great many Indians were closing in 
behind him, evidently, in order to cut 
off any retreat should the decoys be 
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unsuccessful in leading him into the 
trap which had been set for him on 
the other side of Lodge Trail Ridge. 


At this stage of the conflict it is 
only fair to Colonel Fetterman to as- 
sume that he had no intentions to 
disobey orders, for after the first 
charge he stopped and did not seem 
inclined to follow the Indians any 
farther. The decoys were then ob- 
liged to return and attack again. This 
was done several times and naturally 
each time it drew Colonel Fetterman 
closer and closer to the trap set for 
him until he finally reached the top 
of the ridge and stopped.:7 

During these attacks the infantry 
and cavalry kept close together and 
this is, perhaps, one reason why the 
cavalry followed the Indians so slow- 
ly. (“Cavalry” evidently meant both 
cavalry and mounted infantry.) 

Colonel Fetterman was now on 
the crest of Lodge Trail Ridge, be- 
yond which his orders specifically 
forbade him to go. All the men in 


17 Grinnell, op. cit., p. 230. 
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his command had heard the orders 
repeated by Lieutenant Wands and 
then by Colonel Carrington, all un- 
derstood why these had been so 
stressed, and all knew what was ex- 
pected at this point. 


You will recall, however that Cay- 
tain F. H. Brown was with the de- 
tachment, and while he was not of- 
ficially a member of it, perhaps he 
was indirectly leading it. He well 
knew that Colonel Fetterman did not 
share Colonel Carrington’s conserva- 
tive Indian policy and, no doubt, was 
so enthused with the possibility of 
lifting Red Cloud’s scalp that he was 
willing to chance most anything to 
achieve his purpose. 


No doubt there was a great conflict 
surging within the mind of Colonel 
Fetterman at that moment, and con- 
flicts draw energy away from higher 
purposes. Captain Brown, had, per- 
haps, fired Fetterman’s whole com- 
mand with the thought that further 
pursuit of the Indians would be a 
magnificent undertaking te and, no 
doubt, he was able to dissolve the 
conflict element of the whole com. 
mand into a new unity which would 
serve his purpose at the risk of the 
whole detachment, and promised in 
the end, as he thought, to be crowned 
with achievement and honor. 


Then another tantalizing situation 
occurred at that moment. When Col- 
onel Fetterman stopped at the crest 
of Lodge Trail Ridge and it looked 
as though the decoys had lured his 
command as far as possible, then 
there was a match of savage wits 
against those of Fetterman to induce 
him to venture over the ridge. 


Big Nose seemed to sense the sit- 
uation, and he was not willing now 


that the stratagem which the Sioux 
had so carefully planned should fail 
in any detail, and here he seemed to 
take full responsibility for the suc- 
cessful completion of it. 


He began to. charge back and seem- 
ed to ride in among the soldiers. To 
the Indians who were waiting in am- 
bush he appeared to be trying to 
fight the soldiers alone, and the sol- 
diers seemed to be directing all of 
their fire at him. 


Colonel Fetterman then followed 
Big Nose over the divide and down 
the Bozeman Road along the crest 
of a long hill. As Fetterman’s com- 
mand pursued the decoys they were 
unmindful that at that moment on 
the right side of the ridge lurked the 
mounted Sioux, and on the left side 
of the ridge lurked the mounted 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, all ready 
to close in behind them at the proper 
signal, and at the end of the ridge, 
hidden in the tall grass, were the 
footmen, also ready to charge at the 
proper signal. 

The cavalrymen were getting closer 
and closer to where the Sioux foot- 
men were hidden and the infantrymen 
were well within the Indian lines. 
They had come about a mile and a 
half since they had crossed the fate- 
ful divide and nothing had happened 
yet. By this time the decoys had 
forded Prairie Dog creek beyond the 
end of the ridge and at the spot where 
the Banner Ranch buildings now 
stand. Here they separated into two 
groups, each group riding directly 
away from the other, then turning, 
they came back, met and passed each 
other. This was the signal for the 
footmen to charge. 


18 Colonel H. B. Carrington, op. cit., p. 248. 
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The Cheyennes now watched Little 
Horse intently. He was left handed, 
but when they saw him change his 
lance to his right hand they knew he 
was ready to charge and all the Chey- 
ennes sprang up. The charge was so 
terrific that it sounded like thunder. 


THE BATTLE 


When the cavalry saw the Indians 
charging them they retreated up to 
a high knoll on the crest of the hill, 
formed a line and prepared to take 
a stand. The infantry also began to 
retreat but soon took a stand behind 
some large flat rocks at the crest of 
the ridge but about 100 yards below 
that of the cavalry. 19 


The Indians were evidently not 
looking for the soldiers to rally so 
quickly and make such a determined 
stand in the face of such overwhelm- 
ing odds, and for a while the Indians 
seemed somewhat baffled. 

A mounted Sioux warrior charged 
down the road upon the infantry, 
passed through them and was killed. 
Then another warrior came down the 
road on foot and he too was killed. 
Not many soldiers were lodged here. 
Citizens Wheatley and Fisher were 
there with their Sharps rifles, along 
with a few veteran soldiers from the 
fort but they had the best position on 
the ridge. 

It soon became evident that this 
position could not be taken without 


first paying a heavy toll in lives but 
the Indians seemed to center their 
attention upon it rather than upon 
the position which the cavalry had 
taken farther up the ridge. Then a 
cry of “charge’’ went up, and both 
Sioux and Cheyennes got to this spot 
about the same time. Here soldiers 
and citizens fought desperately in a 
hand-to-hand battle, and so intense 
was the fighting that just before the 
charge two Indians were shot by ar- 
rows fired by their own people. The 
odds, however, were sore against the 
infantrymen and they were soon an- 
nihalated but the Indians paid their 
greatest toll in dead and wounded at 
this spot. 

It was now about noon. This rapid 
firing was heard at the fert and all 
realized that a desperate battle was 
in progress. It was now evident that 
Colonel Fetterman’s command was in 
the valley of Prairie Dog Creek be- 
yond the forbidden ridge, and that the 
last orders given to him by Colonel 
Carrigton had been disobeyed. Col- 
onel Carrington and the officers now 
remaining at the fort realized that a 
tragedy had happened on that field, 
and they began to fear that Colonel 
Fetterman’s diversion from his or- 
ders might involve the entire garrison 
in the conflict with the Indians. Prep- 
arations were made to send Captain 


Grane op. cit. y, 232. 
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Ten Eyck to the relief of Captain 
Fetterman‘s command. 


As soon as the infantrymen were 
all killed the Indians pushed toward 
the position of the mounted soldiers 
who had taken a stand farther up the 
hill. The hill, however, was too steep 
and slippery for a charge, and after 
the heavy toll paid for the extermina- 
tion of the footmen the Indians be- 
Came more cautious. By this time 
the weather had grown so cold that 
blood running from the wounded sol- 
diers and Indians soon coagulated and 
froze. 


The mounted soldiers fought well 
and held their position in good order 
until Lieutenant Grummond was kill- 
ed. 2: He had been placed in charge 
of the cavalry and evidently was the 
officer who directed the fighting at 
that spot. 


After Lieutenant Grummond had 
fallen the mounted soldiers began to 
give way and to fight their way back 
up the ridge toward Fort Philip 
Kearny. 


Big Nose had not only prepared his 
mission well in leading the soldiers 
into this trap but had taken an ac- 
tive part throughout the battle and 
had not been wounded. The soldiers 
were nearing the spot where they 
would make their last stand, the bat- 
tle would soon be over but he was as 
bold as ever. He had not taken into 
consideration, however, that his over 
active part in the campaign had 
exhausted his fine black horse. In 
an attempt to capture two horses 
which the soldiers had abandoned, his 
own horse became completely ex- 
hausted and stopped. Here Big Nose 
received a mortal wound and he liv- 
ed but a day or two after the battle. 


The mounted soldiers continued to 
retreat until they came to a natural 
breastworks of large sandstone where 
the Fetterman monument now stands. 
This was a strategic point because the 
Indians could not get near them with- 
out being seen, and here Fetterman 
made his last stand. 


The Indians were very cautious 
now, they continued to creep up to- 
ward the spot where the soldiers were 
crouched but cautioned one another 
to keep hidden. At the same time 
they were preparing for a charge and 
another hand-to-hand fight just as 
they had done with the few infantry- 
men who had taken a stand behind 
the sandrocks at the other end of the 
ridge. 

It was hardly twelve minutes be- 
fore Captain Ten Eyck was rushing 
out of the stockade to the scene of 
action, in command of another relief 
party. Most of the available horses 
had been sent with Fetterman’s com- 
mand and now Captain Ten Eyck was 
obliged to lead an infantry, who, in 
spite of their haste up the south slope 
of Lodge Trail Ridge was destined to 
be too late to relieve Colonel Fetter- 
man’s command. He took with him 
only a few units of mounted soldiers 
to guard the two wagons loaded with 
ammunition for his and Colonel Fet- 
terman’s detachments. 

By this time Fetterman’s command 
had retreated back to the point where 
it was making its last stand, and 
where the Indians were now so cau- 
tious. Then an Indian sentinel on the 
top of Lodge Trail Ridge announced 
the coming of reinforcements. It 
then became evident to the Indian 
chiefs that the battle would need to 


21 Loc. cit. 
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be finished before the reinforcements 
arrived in order that they would be 
in a position to put all of their 
strength against Ten Eyck when he 
arrived. 

Again the command was given to 
charge Fetterman’s position, and 
again there was a desperate hand-to- 
hand fight in which a number of 
Sioux were killed, but again the odds 
were overwhelmingly against the sol- 
diers, and the battle was soon over. 
By this time Captain Ten Eyck’s 
command had reached the Big Piney 
crossing but the Indians had already 
killed every man in Colonel Fetter- 
man’s detachment. 

Captain Ten Eyck continued to 
push forward as rapidly as possible, 
and his movements were watched 
from the fort with intense interest. 
He did not follow the Bozeman Road 
to the scene of action but rather fol- 
lowed up the ridge on the east side 
of the road in order that he would not 
be ambushed by lurking Indians. 

When his command reached the 
crest of Lodge Trail Ridge he sent 
back Orderly Sample at full speed 
with the message that he could not 


see Colonel Fetterman’s command, 
but that there were several hundred 
yelling Indians on the Bozeman Road 


below, challenging him to come down 
and fight. 


Soon Orderly Sample returned to 
the top of the ridge with orders from 
Colonel Carrington to join Captain 
Fetterman at any cost, but it was too 
late. 


During Orderly Sample’s absence, 
Captain Ten Eyck had located the 
spot where Captain Fetterman had 
made his last stand. It was at the 
same spot where the Indians had 
challenged him to come down and 
fight them. By this time Ten Eyck 
realized that a tragedy had occurred 
and that he had arrived at the scene 
of carnage too late to do anything 
about it. 


The strategy of the Sioux had 
worked perfectly, the destiny of Fort 
Philip Kearny had been determined, 
the Bozeman Road definitely aban- 
doned, and Absaraka was soon destin- 
ed to be left entirely in the hands of 
the Indians for almost another dec- 
ade. 
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“The Bravery of Our Bugler 
Is Much Spoken Of...” 


* * * 


*  * 


The Story of a Forgotten American Hero 


| By ELMO SCOTT WATSON 
(Courtesy of Western Newspaper Union) 


“Tf it’s Injun war history you're 
wanting, then you’d better talk to 
Tom Gatchell,” they told me in Buf- 
‘falo, Wyo. ‘He knows more about 
such things than anyone else around 
here.” 


So I went to see T. J. Gatchell, 
druggist, historian and industrious 
collector of Wyoming lore. He led 
me to the rear of his store, where the 
walls of his little office are covered 
with relics of the days when the 
troopers of Carrington and Custer 
and Crook strove mightily with the 
painted warriors of Red Cloud and 
Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull. 

These mementoes had been brought 
here from half a dozen battlefields 
in the country watered by the Yel- 
lowstone river and its tributaries, the 
Powder, the Tongue, the Big Horn 
and the Rosebud. There were knives 
and hatchets and spear-heads; bows 
and arrows, beaded belts and a war 
bonnet of eagle feathers; carbines and 
pistols and bayonets; cartridge boxes, 

- canteens, buckles, buttons and other 
ornaments from soldier uniforms. 

In the midst of them hung what 
was once a copper cavalry bugle. Its 
mouthpiece was broken off and it 
was dented, and twisted and flatten: 
ed out of all semblance of its original 
shape. 


| 
| 
| 


“That?” replied Mr. Gatchell, “O, 
that was picked up on Massacre Hill 
—you know, the place where Fetter- 
man and his crew were wiped out 
back in ’66. I reckon the bugler 
dropped in during that melee and it 
was trampled on by the cavalry 
horses. Anyway, that’s just the shape 
it was in when a young fellow from 
Buffalo found it 40-odd years ago and 
gave it to me.” 

* oe 

A year or so later I was leafing 
idly through a bound volume of Hor- 
ace Greeley’s New York Semi-Weekly 
Tribune. On page one of the issue 
for April 2, 1867, an item, headed sim- 
ply “The Indians,” caught my eye. 
It read: 

The St. Louis Republican’s special 
correspondent at St. Joseph gives the 
following account of the Fort Phil 
Kearny Massacre, derived from the 
Commissioners sent to investigate the 
matter, from the Sioux Indians: 

The Sioux drew our men out of the 
fort, and killed them all. Our men 
fought like tigers, and would not have 
been overcome so easily if they had 
not kept so close together. The com- 
batants were so mixed up that the In- 
dians killed several of their own party 
with their arrows. The bravery of our 
bugler is much spoken of, he having 
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killed several Indians by beating them 
over the head with his bugle. They 
say that there were only 16 Sioux 
and four Cheyennes killed on the 
field, but after they encamped 94 
warriors died from their wounds, and 
of 300 others wounded, half of them 
were expected to die. One “big” 
Sioux chief was among the killed. 

“The bravery of our bugler is much 
spoken of, he having killed several 
Indians by beating them over the 
head with his bulge.” 

Those words seemed to lead out 
from the page. Instantly my mind 
raced back to a summer afternoon in 
Buffalo, Wyo.—to the sight of a bat- 
tered bugle hanging on the walls of 
the little office in Tom Gatchell’s 
drug store and his quiet remark, “O, 
that was picked up on Massacre Hill 
—you know, the place where Fetter- 
man and his crew were wiped out 
back in ’66.” 

But who was this heroic musician? 

His bravery, which was “much 
spoken of” by the Sioux, is not men- 
tioned in any of the books which tell 
of Fort Phil Kearny’s tragic history 
—with one exception. That is the 
autobiography of Malcolm Campbell, 
a famous Wyoming sheriff who had 
been a bullwacker on the Oregon 
Trail of 1867. He heard the story of 
the “Fetterman Massacre” from the 
lips of men who were at Phil Kearny 
the previous year and refers to the 
incident thus: 


The Indians mutilated every body. 


in Fetterman’s command with the ea- 
ception of the bugler who fought so 
courageously that his remains were 
left untouched but covered with a 
buffalo robe. 
But what was this bugler’s name? 
Although the dull, dry pages of the 
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“Report of the Secretary of War fo! 
the Year 1867” gives the names of the 
officers who were killed near Phi 
Kearny, it does not identify any oi 
the enlisted men who were victims 0: 
the Sioux scalping knives. 

So back to the New York Semi- 
Weekly Tribune and there on page 
one of the issue for January 17, 1867 
appears an item headed “The Mas: 
sacre at Fort Phil Kearny,” It reads: 

Fort Laramie, Jan. 14.—The follow 
ing are the names of the cavalry kill. 
ed in the recent massacre at Fort Phi 
Kearny: 

Second Lieut. Horatio S. Bingham 
killed on the 6th of December; Ser. 
geant James Baker, Corporal Jame: 
Kelly, bugler Adolph Metzger, saddlei 
John McCarty, and privates Thos. An 
derson, Thos. Brogdin, Wm. 8S. Bug: 
bee, Wm. L. Cornog, Chas. Cuddy 
Patrick Clancey, Harvey 8S. Denning 
Hugh B. Doran, Robert Daniels, An 
derson M. Fitzgerald, Nathaniel Fore. 
man, John Gister, Daniel Green, Chas 
Gampel, Ferdinand Homer, Par} 
Jones, James P. Maguire, John Me. 
Carty, George W. Nugent, Franklir 
Payne, James Ryan, Oliver Williams 
all killed December 21. 

So we know now who this brave 
bugler was—Adolph Metzger. It is 
obviously a German name and ons 
which seems a bit out of place among 
such ‘‘Paddies” as Cuddy and Clance} 
and Fitzgerald, Maguire and McCarty 
and Ryan, all so typical of the kinc 
of men who were the hard-riding 
hard-fighting troopers of the olc 
Army days. 

But what was his station in life 
before he put on Uncle Sam’s uni 
form of blue and was sent out to the 
Wyoming frontier to die on the wind 
swept summit which is known today 
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is “Massacre Hill?” The office of 
he adjutant-general in Washington 
zives a partial answer to that ques- 
ion, thus: 

The records of this office show that 
me Adolph Metzger first enlisted 
Vay 29, 1855, at Philadelphia, Penn- 
syylvania, for a period of five years 
ut which time he stated that he was 
21 years of age. He last enlisted 
july 12 1864, at near Light House 
Landing, Virginia; was assigned to 
Troop C, 2d. Regiment United States 
Javalry; and was killed in action with 
he Indians near PenoCreek (about 7 
miles from Fort Phil Kearny, Dako- 
‘ah Territory) December 21, 1866, 
phile serving as a Bugler. His birth- 
place is recorded as Germany. No 
1dditional information has been found 
regarding his personal history. 

And here the record ends—except 
for this: 

Undoubtedly he was the bugler who 
sounded ‘“‘Boots and Saddles!”’ when 
che message, “Indians attacking the 
woodchoppers camp on Piney Island!” 
came to Fort Phil Kearny that morn- 
ing. We know that he was one of 
the 26 troopers who accompanied the 
force of 50 picked men from the 
Highteenth infantry and two civilian 
volunteers, led by Lieut. Col. W. J. 
Fetterman, Capt. Frederick H. Brown 
and Lieut. G. W. Grummond, who 
were acting under these orders from 
Col. H. B. Carrington, commander of 
the fort: 

“Support the wood train, relieve it 
and report to me. Do not engage 
the Indians at its expense; under no 
circumstances pursue them over 
Lodge Trail Ridge.” 

We know that Fetterman disobey- 
ed those orders and allowed himself 
to be drawn into an ambush. Then 


more than 2,000 Sioux and Cheyennes 
came boiling out of the ravines and 
coulees beyond Lodge Trail Ridge 
and, like a red wave of destruction, 
engulfed the 55 doughboys and their 
officers. Then the Indians swept up 
the icy slope of the ridge to which 
the cavalrymen retreated, leading 
their horses and shooting back at the 
Savages as fast as they could load 
and fire their single shot carbines. 

When they reaches the end of the 
ridge and saw the hundreds of war- 
riors swarming up the other side, 
sudden panic struck them. They let 
their horses go, and with them went 
their last chance to cut through the 
circle of death drawing closer and 
closer around them. 

We can see them now as they threw 
themselves down behind the boulders 
which formed an irregular circle at 
the end of the bleak, snow-covered 
ridge, resolved to sell their lives dear- 
ly. We can hear the whooping 
braves as they came surging up the 
slope and see them rushing forward 

. right in among the rocks, where 
a handful of bluecoated men, their 
white faces streaked with blood and 
blackened with powder stains, strug~ 
gled to their feet to meet the on- 
slaught. 

There was a brief moment of hand- 
to-hand fighting, of crashing blows 
dealt with gun-barrels clenched in 
the hands of fear-maddened men who 
flailed about them desperately to 
ward off the slashing’ knives and 
smashing war-clubs. It was a dread- 
ful mix-up there in the dust and 
smoke of flying snow—the kind of 
fight to which the Sioux give the viv- 
idly descriptive name of “stirring 
gravy.” 

The fight there couldn’t have last- 
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ed long. But in that last dreadful 
moment of slaughter, in the midst of 
that swirl of struggling, swearing, 
screaming men, there was one who 
went berserk. It was Bugler Adolph 
Metzger, who lashed out madly, blind- 
ly, with the only weapon he had left, 
and he laid more than one of the 
painted enemy low with his strange 
bludgeon before they, like a pack of 
gray wolves attacking a buffalo bull, 
pulled him down at last. 

We know that his was one of the 
81 bodies, stripped naked and frozen 
solid (for the mercury dropped to 25 
below zero that afternoon of Decem- 
ber 21), which were brought in by 
searching parties from the fort the 


next day. So bitter was the weather 
that the grave-diggers at Phil Kearny 


were forced to work in short relays 
and it was not until three days later 
that a great pit, 50 feet long and 
seven feet deep, was hewn out of the 
frozen ground inside the stockade to 
receive the victims of Fetterman’s 
tragic disobedience. 

There these doughboys and troop- 
ers “shared one tomb, buried, as they 
had fought, together’’—thus, Colonel 
Carrington’s official report to his de- 
partment commander—until several 
years later when a national cemetery 
was established on the Little Big 
Horn in Montana. Then their bodies 
were transferred to this new resting 
place where their dust now mingles 
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with the dust of the victims of an- 
other famous frontier tragedy, ‘“Cus- 
ter’s Last Stand.” 

And today the winds come sweep- 


ing down from the snowcapped peaks 
of the Big Horn range — the same 
mountains which once echoed to the 
haunting strains of “Taps,’’ blown at 
old Fort Phil Kearny by Bugler 
Adolph Metzger—to play a wild re- 
quiem over his grave. His name is 
carved on the simple headstone that 
gleams white in the bright sunlight 
of that “barren land and lone” where 
sleep the dead of Custer’s command. 
It is also written in the dusty records 
of the adjutant-general’s office and 
it is printed on the yellowed pages of 
an old New York newspaper. Ex- 
cept for these, there is little else to 
remind his fellow-Americans that he 
once lived. 


But there is something to recall to 
them the manner of his dying. On 
the walls of a druggist’s office in a 
little Wyoming city hangs what was 
once a cavalry bugle. It is the bugle 
which blared out its summons to the 
81 members of Fetterman’s doomed 
command to keep a rendezvous with 
death one cold December morning 
more than 70 years ago. It was car- 
ried by “one Adolph Metzger” and 
it is a symbol of and a monument to 
the stark courage of an American 
soldier. 


Sitting Bull 


By DR. WILLIAM FRACKELTON 


(Crow) 
A mecha shusta da Me Avacho Ta 
Echtuch E nam de weak 


Many years ago my old friend 
Frank Grouard told me the story of 
the life of Sitting Bull. Night after 
night, in the little room next to my 
office in the old Perkins Block, he 
told me the stories which were later 
written in his book. 


The generally accepted opinion of 
Sitting Bull at that time was that 
his cunning and diplomacy helped to 
make him a laggard in battle, but 
according to Grouard that opinion 
was all wrong. Sitting Bull was a 
great chief and perhaps, no Indian 
in American history has received so 
much notoriety, or has been so often 
mentioned in prose and poetry. 


He was worshiped by the braves 
of his tribe. At that time a chief had 
to have something unusual about his 
character to hold his hero worship, 
and he must have accomplished many 
deeds of bravery in order to de- 
serve it. 

Sitting Bull was a great joker, and 
would go to most any length to pull 
a practical joke on some other chief, 
no matter how sedate or important 
in the tribe, and it made little dif- 
ference whether the occasion was in 
council or out. He seemed to be laugh- 
ing all the time and although he was 
quick tempered, he got over it very 


(English) 

How do you do friends, where are 
we going? I am Every-Body-Knows- 
Him. My Indian name. ‘Tis I talking 
to you. 


readily and soon recovered his good 
nature. 


He ncver forgave a personal in- 
jury, insult, or a reflection upon his 
character. 


In the matter of diplomacy Sitting: 
Bull was a master, he was gallant to 
the women, and kind te the children 
for he realized that the women were 
the teachers, and that the childr2n 
would rot soon forget the precepts 
taught tc them. 

The younger men and women in 
the tribe found him an enthusiastic 
supporter of all their activities. He 
often organized hunts and games for 
them, and helped to stimulate their 
‘nterest in such activities by offering 
liberal prizes for unusual achieve- 
ments. The men in the tribe admired 
him, the women respected him, and 
the children fairly worshiped him and 
followed his example. 

Sitting Bull persistently held out 


against the inevitable such as the 
agency and rations, because he did 


not care to exchange his wild free- 
dom for the bondage of civilization. 
But as he neared the twilight of his 
life he was forced to accept it. The 
land for which he had so bravely 
fought, and the game upon which his 
people depended were soon taken 
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away from them. He was gradually 
driven on and on into the hunting 
grounds of other tribes. This condi- 
tion not only caused a constant war- 
fare with opposing tribes but also a 
constant pursuit by the blue coated 
soldiers of the government. 


The land which the Sioux loved 
and fought for was soon wrested 
from his people. They were either 
killed in battle or driven into the 
reservations. Sitting Bull’s fighting 
spirit was now broken but he con- 
tinued to be a diplomat. He was fi- 
nally forced to give up for his peo- 
ple, to surrender his weapons, and 
come into camp, a broken man. 


In his younger and more active 
days he asked no quarter and gave 
none. His policy was the complete 
annihilation of the enemy, the white 
man, who was not wanted in the In- 
dian country. 


Our government never miscalcu- 
jlated his hatred but tried, for the 
benefit of his gradually dwindling 
tribe, to appease his wrath by treaty 
and presents. 

Along in 1875, when gold was dis- 
covered in the Black Hills our gov- 
ernment anticipated a gold rush, and 
realized that the prospector and ad- 
venturer would not be stemmed or 
stopped. For that reason Sitting Bull 
was asked to come into the Red 
Cloud Agency to talk over the situa- 
tion, but he would have none of it. 
Had the white man not broken every 
promise and treaty? Had he not taken 
the land given in solemn promise by 
the great father in Washington? No, 
he would not ‘come in, and sent the 
agency the following characteristic 
answer: 

“Are you the great God who made 
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Next Number 
John Phillips 
By— 
“Bob” Ellison 


Warren Richardson 
Arthur E. McFatridge 


—Phone 101— 
ELLIS HARDWARE CoO. 


“Good Hardware at Low Cost” 


Stoves-Ranges-Household Appliances 
Dishes-Paints-Linoleum 


Buffalo Wyoming 


Buffalo Welding & 
Auto Service 


Are and Acetylene Welding 
Motor Tune-Up a Specialty 


Buffalo, Wyoming 


announcing 
The Publication 

By Old Travois Trails 
Of a New Booklet 


HELPS IN OBSERVING 
ARBOR DAY IN 
WYOMING SCHOOLS 


Old Travois Trails now has 
in preparation its first oooklet 
containing appropriate classics 
by the bards, as well as mate- 
rial by the most stimulating 
authors of Wyoming and the 
West. 

It is well illustrated — and 
contains a collection of skill- 
fully selected nature poems 
that your pupils will want to 
read and recite at your next 
Arbor Day program. 


OLD TRAVOIS 


me—or was it the great God who 
made me who sent you? If he asks 
me to come to see him—I will go, 
but the big chief of the white man 
must come to see me. I will not go 
to the reservation—I have no land to 
sell—there is plenty of game for us.” 

On December 1890, at the begin- 
ning of the ghost war trouble on the 
Sioux reservation, Sitting Bull was 
killed while resisting arrest by Catch- 
the-Bear. 

So you have my story of the eve- 
ning—of Sitting Bull— and as the old 
Indians at that time would say after 
they had taken one last look at the 
dying embers in the camp fire, and si- 
lently wended their way to the tipi’s 
in their moccasined feet. 

Kamachet Be 
Avacho-ta-echtuch, 
Meaning, good night. 
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PIONEER EDUCATION 
IN THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


By Charles D. Schreibeis 
Buckram, $2.25 


A history of educational aims, at- 
tempts, traditions and results long be 
fore Wyoming became a_ territory. 
Many races left their imprint in_ ef- 
forts to conquer the Northwest. Each 
contributed something permanent to 
the virility of the Empire that exists 


today. 
Full bibliography. Well Illustrated. 


On sale at Fort Philip Kearny. All 
mail orders postpaid. 
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Fort Philip Kearny 
BANNER, WYOMING 


ORIGINAL! EDUCATIONAL! 
ENTERTAINING 


That’s WELCOME NEWS, a Journal 
of the New Day. 


Keep posted on consumers’ co-opera- 
tives; and the trade clearing movement 
that provides income for farmers, 
workers and business men without the 
use of money. Views and news of 
progressive movements, outdoor sports, 
travel, Pen Pal Department, hobbies, 
poetry, stories with a human slant, 
articles by well known writers. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, 16 to 32 big 9x12 
pages each month. 


COSTS LITTLE 


Subscription price fifty cents a year— 
three years for $1.00, but if you men- 
tion where you saw this ad we will 
send if for a whole year for one thin 
quarter—25 cents. Sample copy five 
cents. 


WELCOME NEWS 
Suite 211, 404 West 9th St., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
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WYOMING 
axe 


MILE AN IDEAL PLACE FOR 
HIGH R YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


Located in the foothills of the Big Horn 
Mountains... at just the right altitude 
to escape the scorching mid-summer 
heat. 


Story Civic Club 


